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ALTEKNATIVE EDUCATION 
AN INTRODUCTORY OVERVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



by l%)9fhis J. IVmiI^/c's 

in terms of an overview of the literature related to alternative education, there seem to be 
several major categories of discussion. The liceratuie in the field of alternatives in education i% an 

exciting and popular one. Many diverse opinions as to theory, techniques, organization, and 
radical social change comprise the almc endless series of publications that are available. 

One can identify five types of hteraturc concerning alternative education: 

1. The literature that provides a critical analysts of the existing educational process in 

contemporary society (critical literature). 

2. The theoretical considerations of a progressive reform of the school in terms of 
alternatives in education (reform literature). 

3. The reconstructionist literature that facilitates and enables transformation to occur, 
and provides examples of that change in demonstrated alternatives (rcconstructional 
literature). 

4. The experimental literature that portrays varieties of alternative methods in ed- 
ucation (experimetual literature). 

5. Pircctories, m*nuials, and clearinghouse information. 

This overview of the literature will be based on the above categorical framework. The 
author recognizes that there are innttmerable ways of looking at the literature and that much of 
the literature overlaps the stated theoretical categories. Nevertheless, it is felt that these categories 

can aid m the understatiding and utility of the printed materials currently available. 

1. ( RITICAI. LITlRATURi: 

The literature that provides a critical analysis id the existmg educational process in 
contemporary society is nutnerc^js and varied. It is tar more difficult todav to find a proponent 
o\ the kind oi mass education we deal in than to Hnd someone determined to tear down the in 
sntutiop and '^tart tresh. Pew seem to support what Tlieodore Ros/ak would caii "the machine 
toolinv; (>t the \()uni^ to meet the needs of our various hari}t|Uc bureaucracies." Amoni; the 
leading c ritics oi conremporars education arc- l\ an llhch. fulmar [•rtedenberi; and Paul ( 'loodman. 

|yaf> IIIk h staiuls as one ot the foremost eritu s t)l the si hooling process in our s )eiet\ . As 
a theoloi^ian and an e<lucator he purposts chat there is a futility m the schot)lini; that our sock t\ 
so hii^hly v.dues arul e^dls for .i process ot "de scfioolim;" the soc iet\ . 

r.di^ar f'Vietlenbe t^. m the Vanishing; Aih'lesccnt. provules a i. ritual look at llie aihilesLiUt 
in the eduiational process. \k man* tains t hat ihinnv: .itloK st, cih e the \ Mutli le.iriis wlin lu is and 
^shat he realK feels. It is a tunc during wIiilIi Ur ditferentiati s himselt from Ins cnlturi\ but 
ai nrdnig to the i niriui \ terms. It u a per k ui t( »r the * "establish nun t d t sel I esteem " Tins self 
esteem of adolescents ac c* >rding to friedenberg is se\ erels threi^ luj In the school. 
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Paul Goodman is another critic of the existing educational process in contemporary 
society. Ho feels that growing up is now interpreted *'as a process of socializing 5* me kind of 
rather indefinite kind of animal, and 'socializing* is used as a synonym for te. ng him the 
culture.'' The environment of the school has been where this ^ialization take^ piace and now 
this growing up is cons dered absurd* According to Goodman ''the new come inu an expanding 
economy that does not need people/' He sees the system of education and S4>cialization that is 
the matrix of ^dolcsicnce as ''compulsory miseducation/' 

2. REFORM LITERATURE 

The second type of literature concerning alternative education is the theoretical consi- 
deration of d progressive reform of the school. The divergence of this perspective from a radically 
reconstructive orientation to the society as a whole s at the heart of major disagreements on 
philosophical and operational policies of alternative ,^hools. As Lawrence Cremin maintains in 
The Transformatioji of the School, the Progressive Education Association had died and no matter 
how much tFuT^convcntional wisdom of the fifties'' reflected progressive education, the slums, 
inequality and racism still cried out for alleviation. "Progressive education itself needed drastic 
reappraisal.** 

The difficulties in tran:;forminc the school arc not new to the American experience. 
Michael B. Katz, in The Irony of Early Schoo l Refo rm, claims that the urban school in Massachusetts 
always added to the estrangement ot the working class community. Katz maintains the early reform 

movements in education were seen as ''a fine tonic" in the proper doses. "Too little, and prosperity 
faltered while dejorving talent wont unrewarded. Too much, and the intricate social organism no 
longer functioned properly/* 

The call for reform of school through possibilities in the altcrnarivc movement is stiggcsted 
by Charles Silberman and Mario Fantini. §iibcrman claims that the failure of reform in education 
thus far is found in the fact that the reform movement has "produced innumerable changes, and 

yet the schools themselves are largely unchanged.** Even though great amounts of money are 
poured into school districts for "Creative Expression Programs" and "Individually Prescribed 
Instriictiorr* there is little in the way of creativity encouraged or individual initiative developed. 
Silberrnan nuMntains that "the system simply cannot accommodate the student who wants to 
si:\kv out on Ins t)wn...tlic whole system would break down!** 

Mario Fantini believes that the alternatives concept in education can V'ad to "significant 
achievable reform, reform that does not scrap everything nor needs to impose new orthodoxy on 
others ** He believes alternative schools have provided the training ground for new public school 
leform. Fantini sees the establishment of a system of public alternative schools to be a more 
promismg ind plausible way .o school reform than any radical rcxonstruction. It would be 
"this stimulation alone (that) justifies the e\istenee ot free schools and establishes their role in 
the history of American educaticni/* Fantini further purports that reform of the urban school 
can be best achieved through community participation and control. 

3. RECONSTRUCTIONAL LITILRATURE 

The third eatei;orv ot an overview of literature tor the purpose ot this study concerns tl e 
publications vvhich dc.i1 with rei onstriK i U)!iism in order to facilitate aiul enable transtorniation .o 
(K'cur and provic'? examples of that change in demonstrated alternative st lu)ols. Theodore Branu ld 
sees our soeietv as involved in a '';Alii/ophrenic age * where internal conflicts, tensions and hos;il 
itijs permeate the very fiber ot our culture. He further maintains we are in a "crisis culture'* 
which calls uj> philosophy "to exercise the highest possible integrity in order that our institutions. 
h,*ibus. and faiths m,iv be serutini/eci. re.ittirmed. modified, or, it* need be. thoroughly rebuilt/' 
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By formulating a careful consideration of the theoretical need for teacher involvement in 
a radically reconstructed view of education, M;ixine Greene contends that the teacher ''can only 
act as CO investigator, as someone concerned to move others to act upon their freedom." She 
believes to think of educational reconstruction scriouslv is to **have in mind the po:'>sibility of 
creating a new, more desirable style of social life.. .enabling students to act effeciively •igainst 
iticcfuittcs in American Society." Nobuo Shimahara provides a brief descriptive outline of the 
four elements of educational reconstruction. First, edfucational reconstruction will consist in its 
commitment to personal growth and self-actualization. Second, it will promote efforts to develop 
the student's capacity for oiherness. Third, educational reconstruction will consist in a commit- 
ment to tacilitatint; the transf i)rmation of present ccmditions into a new social reality. Finally, 
edncati(/nal reconstruction will be oriented toward a global perspective. 

in arguing the importance of a reconstruct ionist stance to the alternative education 
movrment,Alan Graubard in Free the Children contends that education reform alone **could mean 
improving techniques tor accomplishing what arc now the generally agreed goals of the school.,. 

This approach docs not i|iicsti()n rlu basic forms and methods i)f schools a.ul the kinds of 
socialization functions tlic slIu)oIs help perform." 

R .lical School ketorm edited by Ri)nald «nd Beatrice Grc^ss is a comprehensive overview 
ot radical and innovative themes in education written by radical and innovative authors. It docs 
nor say a diing new or really transformative, but provides the reader with a broader sense of 
what i> going on in alternative education. 

*Tlie death at an early age'* that Kozol refers to in his descriptive publication tells of 
"the destruction ot tlie hearts and minds of Nc^^ro children in the Boston public schools." 
In tlic "soul (Irowrnng dre^ri?iess" of the sclu)ol it cannot be unexpected that ^'motivation be 
comes tlu- all important obstacle wlien :1c material is si) often a diet ofban.ility and irrelevance 
which is not worth the while of a child to learn that of a teacher to teach." 

Although John Holt has long been identified with the theoretical considerations of public 
school reform, in liis book Freedo m and Beyond he takes a reconstructive posture toward the 

isNUe of societ.:l transformation tliroui^li ^tcrnative education. He discusses freedom and the 
natural •'tc!isi()r)s" that sliould be i ontinual in an alternative scliocJ. Holt is concerned witli tlie 
fncanuii.: of clmuc in a free cru'ironrnenr and with the issue of schot^lini; and povertv. 

In icrms literature that specifically facilitates tlie development of Black alternatives in 
education one needs to turn to Kennetli Clark or to be sensitive tc the fact that Black children do 
nt>i learn in public schools simply because tliey are not tauejit. Clark calls for ''Alternative 
Public School Svsterns" to meet this neci. A studv entitled "Seven Scliools: A Story of 
(,'(>nMiuinit\ Action fur lUttcr Fdui.ition b\ the Youni; (ireat Socictv Uuildin^ 'r oundation " lias 
l>ccn dune coiu ernnit» altcrnativcN in an irnpi)\ crulicd Wrst (Miiladelphia Con rnunits . Also, a 
studs entitled "Atntaii Kree School rvaluatiori" is available from tlie Newark Citv School 
hi^^rut in New Krse\. The study discu^sis lurriculum and riictliodoloe^N of the African Free 
Si hool. Dropout schools .ire iliscusseil by Ailriennc Kicli m an article, "The (!ase for a Drop Out 
School.'* 'The article discusses the setting U[> and liistorv of a st )re front stliocd in Manhattan. 

i:xim:rii:ntial i m katuki; 



i'iic tciurili LatLt;or\ o! [^id^lu at h jDs to be LousuK-rrd as part ot t\\r overview \\ the c\ 
P'. ncnr;,i! I ! t tT.i t i u\- that lKpk^^ \arkti-.s ot 1 1 r na 1 1\ r inot|io(U in rihuatioti. WlKtlur it Ur 
A.S. Nc'ill, S\Kia Asluon Warner, (^r fierbcrt Kohl, their cxpcruMLCs ot (tariiiv: to sch-k alttr 
ti itiNi > .1*' tlu' ctirncrstvirie tor the rci o'lstrui tioii ot the educ agonal protiss in our ^otu'ts. It 
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transformation from a ciilturological perspective is to become reality it begins in the experiences 
ot persons willing to freely experiment. 

Perhaps the one experimental work that has produced more discussion of alternatives in 
education than any other is A.S. Neill's SummcrhilL In this descriptive book he gives the reader a 
view of **an island whose children play games with the town children, but whose educational aims 
are far apart/* 

In almost every critical analysis the needs of education a key factor is the teacher. In 
Teacher Sylvia Ashton Warner maintains the need for creative teaching. In the teaching of .Vuori 
children her emphasis on the '^organic'' is central to her learning theory. The innate sense of 
children's having •'inner vision" and a will to know arc instinctive. "Organic reading for beginners 
is not nc»v; it's oui i ejection of It that's new." 

In terms of literature on alternative education that would seek to o^ *i new horizons in 
learning. John H(^lt emphasi/es the neec^ tor freedom to learn as a natural element in a child. Holt 
presents a series ot tactics and innovations that will aid students m demonstrating their own free- 
dom, power and competence. Herbert K. Kohl, author of Teaching the Unteachable, 36 Children, 
The Open Classroom, and Reading. How To, provides many practicaF cxamprcs and "real Tife 
aTternatlves^in his publications. Kohl trufy presents "a practical guide to a new way of teaching/' 

Takinj; the realization of Robert Coles to task. Kohl recognizes fully that a school teacher 
**can plav it safe. . . tan let tlie cliildren know that lie cares about facts only, or can take ar in 
V est in them as human beinj^s. When the teacluT dares to risk ''there is no hmit to the forrr s of 
writmgtha: children will experiment with. . .drawn from their life and imagination.'' 

Among other experiential descriptions concerning the needs for and varieties of alternative 
education include James Herndon*s The Way It Spozed To Be Herndon shares his experiences at 
**(;W** and examines tfie many facets of teachi:i;: in the inner city. Altlu)Ui;h hv dared to he open 
anil experiment with alternatives he was cieclared "unfit (or the position of junior lurji scliool 
teacner in aru school.'' 

Another experiential author is Cleorgc IX*nnison wlio describes for tlie reader The Livc^ of 
Children at the Pirst Street School. Dennison contends tfiat the reason so riianv children fail lies in 
**our system ot public education (tli.it ) is a horrendous, litc destroying mess.'* 

As one looks at the estabhshment ot s[>ecitiL alrern.iti\e sch.)olsanv' subsequent literature 
in.uu pubhcatioiir are jva^able. Al^u^^ tlicin is School Without Walls b\ John Brenur. "The 
School Wirliont Walls is conceived as / ^erviLe orv;an i/<ition whose function is to help the .student 
as he pursue . his ovn scU esteem.* D^ r ild K. Moore describes Chicago's experin.ent.d ''school 
without walls." In No Particular Pla< e to (lo: lUc Making; of a ^ree Higli School. Steve Bhaerman 
ar>d Joel i)eriker rel.;te tlieir exp^.Tiences as Ini^h school te.ichers lielpini; to create a free school in 
Washington. 1 )X\ 

S. DIRIX I()R!i:S MANl \LS AND (TLAKIN(.H()USi: INi OKMATION 

I liere .ifc- .1 ureat main directories. n:.nui.ils and c leannehoiise lists ot <ilterrK r!vc scliools. 
I: ha.s l^' . M h)Uiui that imu li intcirination tro^n these stuirces is mace ur».te and unable to keep up 



with changes that continually occui . a alternative schools. However, to ignore these in terms of a 
review of literature would be to not recognize one most distinctive characteristic of the moveincne 
for alternative schools: that there should be a directory of alternative schools at all. "A collection 
of ideas and information on public alternative schools (is shared) with you in the hope chat vou will 
add to it and that together we can < r.rite letter places to learn.'' These words are representative of 
the motivating concept for the National Alter-i;»tivc Schools Program of the School of Ed- 
ucation at the University t)f Massachusetts. Their '^Rationale, fleadings and Resources*' booklet 
provides information on specific schools, regional groups and publication. 

Among other printed brochures and documents are the Raspberry Exercises: How to 
Siart Your Own School (and Make a BookJ. published in Freestone, California; Alternatives for 
i£ducation Manual, published by Alternatives for Education at San PeJio, California: A Guide to 
Alternative Education in the Bay Area, publisljcd by the Center for Alternative Education in San 
Francisco. Caiilornia: Directory of New, Innovative Schools in the United States and Canada, 
^Hiblished bv the New Schools Exchange in Santa Barbara. California; The Teacher Drop Out 
Center's Lists of Innovative and Alternative Schools, compiled bv the Teacher F)rop()ut Center 
in Amherst. Massachusetts; Ihe New Schools: A Natioi al Directory of Alternative Schools, 
published by the Cambridge Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Building System Information 
Clearinghouse Newsletter* publisl^ed by the Stanford University Planning Laboratory. Stanford 
University, Calitornia; and Ch;i:u;mg Schools, a newsletter published by the National Consortium 
tor Options in l\iblic Education 



ALTERNfATIVE EDUCATION ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Problems In Education; The whys of alternative education • literature and media that provides 
a critical analysis of the existing educatbnal process in contempertry soctecy« 

?'l^K*'9^''lJ^^^ Picture) Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr, Released by Loew's, 1955. 100 

minutes, sound, black and white, 35mm. Rciital: FNC. 

The first Hollywood movie about the new trouble in American high schools - sex, violence, gangs, 
racial conflict and contempt for authority. When Blackboatd Jungle was sciwned at the Venice 
FUm Festival, it provoked a diplomatic protest from Clare Booth Luce, then American Ambassador 
in Rome. 

* Broudy, Hiirry S.,Tfic Real WorM of the Public Schools. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 1972. 

Broudy maintains that the ''attacks on the schools. . . reflect a maze of inconsistent motives and 
anomatous solutions." He offers criticistA and comments both of the critics and of the public 
educational system. The question of how to initiate change "at a sufficient depth and on a raff- 
icient scale to make a differ** ce in the system" is presented as the ultimate question in American 

Education. 

Children Without (Motion Picture) National Education As.sociation, 1964. Made by Guggcnhci:n 
Productions. 30 minutes, sound, black and white, 35mm., 16mm. Rental: NYU. 

Thi^ inner city, the slums, occupied mainly by the rural dispossessed. The story centen around one such 
child and the school that is adapting to changing conditions in the community, which, in turn, demand 
of teachers a fresh approach to changing needs. The principal indicatfjs some of the methods employed 
to educate children whose problems have become indifferent or apathetic '^ncerning the value of 
education. 

Friedenberg, Edgar A., Dignity of Youth and Othc Atavisms. Boston: Beacon Press, 1965. 

Armed with his %XTOt\q sociological background, Friedenberg draws on hard facts for his criticism of 
American high schools. Educating students to any awareni^ss of themselves is never tried, and impos- 
sible anyway because there is no respect for innate spirit. The book includes student essays plus essays 
by Clark Kerr. James Conant, Martin Mayer, Karl Mennheim, and others. 

F'riere^ Paulo., Pedagogy of the Oppressed. Trai. slated by Myra B. Ramt)S. New York: Seabury 
Press. i;71. 

A revolutionary message abc ut the difficulties and dignity of liberation. Couched within Friere's phil 
osophy of th.* dehumanjzing nature of cla^is divisionv (which he sees n the present Third World reality) 
is an educational plar» centered in group problem posing and solving Friere indicts the traditional 
educator's stance of force feeding and imposition He is emphatic about the need for dialogue in educa- 
tion, he is against excels verbalism and blind .irtivisia, and is precise in his warnings. 



thook arul'nr hbr.irv ctlitioii .ilso available 



* *Gaincs, Richard L.^Thc Finest Education Money Can Buy: A Concerned L ook a t America's 

Pr/cstigc Schools. New York; Simon and Schuster, 1972. 

/ Th§ book it a grtat dMl mort than a "book/' ftt fonnat indudat mudi documantatim in tha form of 
! laiiars from itudams as imll as incidtnts from Gainas' caraar as a taachar at savtral prt ttiga sdiools. 

Goodman. Paul., Compulsory Mis-Education bound with Communitj of Scholars. New York: 
Random House, 1973. 

Goodnfwn daiciibes ''school mouks/' those ovar-schoolad aid ovar*achoolmg taachan and administrators 
who can offar no proof that thtir kind of education prepares anyone foi anything. Yheir ''educational 
democrai.*y" tooks suspiciously like regimentation, and Goodman calls on us all to reassess the puipose of 

schools and scholars. 

(forrdiiian. Paul. Growing Up Absurd. New York: Random House, 1960. 

W ith a sharp feeling for the feelings of kids, Goodman investigates why they don't care. We are no longer 
what we set out to be. We have become a land of frauds and shills, so mesmerized by the intricacies of 

bi . .?*** -nd politics that we can no longer think of any alternatives; we cease to think at all. Goodman 
-^Civcaies a return to life have*:: on real activity and achievement. 

Hcrndon, Jann^s.. How to Survive in Your Native [.and. New York: Bantam Books, 1972. 

A book about Herndon's life as a teacher in a public junior high school and about his students. He 
illustrates the irony of an educational system that takes bright children and, after forcing them to 
survive in their own wav. labels them immature or under achievers. 

Hi^h School i Motion ^ittiirei f rcdcrick Wiseman, Released bv Zipporah Films, 1969. 74 minutes 
sound, black ami \vhit'\ U)mm.. KiMual: OST.ZPH. 

A cinema verite study of a suburban Philadelphia, mostly white, high school. Without narration and with 
a very slow, careful pace, the film studies English and language classes, cytn, health, the processes of 
discipline, the interactions between parents and administrators, assemblies, even sex education classes. 

The film catches the raw force of teachers and administrators as they inculcate conformity, blir;d 
obedience, patriotism, domesticity, competition, and a general moral crassness. 

• Holt. john.. how diildrcn F^ail. New York: Dc-Ira Books. 1964. 

Holt writes that c.iildren fail because they are bored, confused, or afraid. As a teacher aware of tactics 
used by children to me^t or dodge demands, he recounts the difference between real and apparent 

ledrning and the ways in which schools fail. His conclusions are chilling and true The failure of children 
to be all they can be to br cunous and creative can be eliminated. Holt states that a child's natural 
style of learning is often immobilized or destroyed by home and school training. He advocates u complete 
reconsideration of society's attitudes toward children and its methods oi educating ihtm 
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Holt John., Underachieving New York: Dell, 1972. 



For anyone who is interested and especially for parents concerned about their school children, Holt 
supplies a list of specifics that serve to indict the twentieth-century school. His alarm about the tyran- 
ny of testing, the college rat-race, and the failure of ghetto schools and reading programs is documented 
and genuine. 

♦ Jackson, Philip W., Life in Classroonis. New York: Holt, Binehart and Winston, 1968. 

A discussion of what happens to children in school, especially those in the beginning grades. Jackson 
notes that children are in school a long time, in a fairly uniform setting, and are there whether or not 
they want to be. He remarks ihat even the younger student must learn tc deal with ''crowds, praise, 
and power," and that unnoted f#jatures of school life include "delay, denial, interruption, and social 
distraction." 

Jimmy (Motion Picture) Walton Enterprises, Released by National Educational Association, 
1966. 29 minutes, sound, black and white, 16min, Rental: NYU. 

The story of a searching and restless boy who becomes a high school dropout, not once but tv;ice. 
In his sophomore year, Jimmy Davis dropped out of school but soon discovered that his freedom 
and future were limited by Uck of education. Discussions with guidance counselor, teachers neighbor- 
hood employment center staff, and friends filmed as they happened. 

Kirschenbauni, Howard, et al. Wad-|a-Cct? The (Irading Game in American Education. New 
York: Hart, 1971. 

The story of fictional Mapleton High School and how !ts kids, staff; and parents move reluctantly 
toward the abolition of grades. 

KohK Herbert. Thirty-Si.x ChildretK New York: Sii^nct Hooks, 1973, 

One of the first books about a ghetto school by a gifted teacher. Kohl ccmes nose-to-nose with the 
reality of his own helplessness, for all his skills and for all his good will, and vows to keep on trying 
anyway. 

Kczol, Jonathan. Death at an Early Age: The Destruction of the Hearts and Minds of Negro 
Children in the Boston Public Schools. New York: Bantam Books, 1970. 

A chronicle of destruction. What happened to Kozol as a new teacher, his total frustration and humil- 
iation, IS nothing compared to the hopeless situation of his students. Kozol accuses the Boston School 
Committee of spiritual and psychological murder and seems to make the charge stand. The school 
committee offers no convincing evidence in its defense. 

Leonard, (itorgc B.. Education and Ecstas\. New York: I)chic:)rtc Press. 1969. 

L eonard descril^s the different school systems that he knows and the mind sets that produce them 
He explores the human potential and is convmced that in most man made environments, human 
potential is stifled rather than expanded. He oelieves education ought to be an exciting process that 
chan jes the learner. 



Letter to a Teacher. By schoolboys of Barbiana and translated by Nora Rossi and Tom Cole. 
New York: Random House, 1971, 

In a remote mountain village in Tuscany, a young priestp Don Lorenzo Milani. organized a school 
where the ''slow and lazy" were made to understand or the "class could go no further." Eight of 
his pupils, ages 13-16 wrote an apt and remarkable indictment of both the Italian school system 

and the cla^s system it perpetuates. The boys speak in a taut, collective first person. With both 
statistics and wit, they challenge the compulsory education system to educate the poor. I'ypical 
of their insights on failure is this: When one out of 32 pupils fails in a class, the teacher perceives 
the failure as a class fraction; but the one who has failed - he had only one teacher, . . "and she 
threw him out.'' 

Marked for Failure (Motion Picture) National Educational TelevifJon, 1965, 60 minutes, 
sound Black and white, 16mm. Rental: AIM ,CAL, ILL, IND, MMM, NYU. 

A report that focuses on the problems facing both educators aad children in /America's slum schools^ 
Specifically, New York's Harlem section. The film illuminates the reasons why these children, mostly 
Black, are kept from the cultural and economic mainstream of society. 

No Reason to Stay (Motion Picture) National Film Board of Cr.nada, 1966. Released in 
United States by Encyclopedia Bri^annica Educational Corporation. 28 minutes, sound, 
black and white, 16mm. Rental: MCG, NYU. 

Dramatizes the causes of school dropouts through the story of one youngster, Christopher Wood, a 
bright student who can find no reason for staying. His real life in school alternates with his fantasies 
about his teachers and their guilt of "boring to death thousands of innocent students." An incisive 
portrayal of some teacher attitudes toward youth and education which must be changed. 

C^ttv, Nicholas. Learner Teacher. New York: Penguin Books, 1973. 

Excerpts from the diary Otty kept while doing teacher-training and a probationary year of teaching, 
both in his native England. Otty is a gifted and sensitive teacher, but his colleagues at Grove End 
School are every bit as helpless as Kozofs and Herndon's appear to be. 

Portrait ot the Inncr-City School: A Place to Learn (Motion Picture) Vision Associates. 
ReleaseJ by Mt(jraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. 19 minutes, sciund black and white, 16nini. 
With guided Rental: MCG, NYU. 

Shuws that the school can be a place for the inner-eity child to le?irn and grow, or a place of confine- 
ment where the child is forced into failure and frustration. 

Silber!n«m, Charles E., Crisis in the Chissrooin. New York: Vintage, 1970. 

An extensive, painfully !lluminating, yet at times exhausting analysis of the American educational 
«;ystem. Silberman feels that the system is a complex of environments grown to become oppressive, 
sterile, and immune to children's needs. His stark picture of American education, from kindergarten 
to doctoral level, leads naturally to a challenge for chan-,e. For those who want ^ complete under- 
standing of the policies, perversions, and possibilities of American education, Silberman's book is 
essential. 
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16 in Webster's Crovcs (Motion Picture) CBS News. Released by Carousel Films, 1966. 47 
minutes, sound, black and white, 16nim. Rental: AIM, CAL, ILL, MMM, NYU. 

Another portrait of an affluent suburban hiih school, drawn from a survey designed and administered 
by the National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago. Webster Groves, outside St. 
Louis, is 96% White. Two-thirds of its high school graduates go on to college. The CBS team surveyed 
the entire school body and discovered an atmosphere of extreme anxiety about grades and academic 

performance, a pressure generated by parents and furthered by the school. The film examines academic 
pressure and the stifling pressures for conformity in the entire community. It turns out that these 
sixteen yea: olds want security more than anything else. They dream of marrying and settling down 
across the street from their parents. The film chronicles the controlled world of these teenagers from 
school to accepted teenage hangouts where the staff monitors behavior through discreet techniques. 
A few of the teenagers were vaguely troubled and beginning to realize that beyond the security of 
Webster Groves there lies St. Louis, and beyond St. Louis . . . This is a film open enough to spark 
heated discussion, especially about class and the results of class upbringing. 

Tolstoy on Education. Translated by Leo Wiener. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968. 

Writ* in 1862, these seven essays serve as a detailed criticism of traditional educational theory and 
endo.se a freer, more humane classroom situation. The book includes a report on Tolstoy's experimental 

rx:hool, Yasnaya Pblyana. 

To Lir With Love (Morion Picture) Columbia (British) Productions, London. Released in the 
united States by Columbia Pictures, 1967. 104 minutes, sound, color, 35mm., 16mm. 
Rental: COL, MCG. 

S idney Poitiei* is a Black teacher in in English school in the slums. Based on the novel of the same title 
by E. R. Braithwaite. 

The Drop Out (Motion Picture) Mental Health Film Board, Made by Affiliated Film Producers. 
UeTeasedby Internarional Film Bureau, 1961, 29 minutes, sound, black and white. 16mm. 
Rental: NYU. 

When the film opens Joe has dropped out of school and is the envy of many former cl issmates because 
he has a job and a car. Through a ^ric s of flashbacks, the viewer sees Joe's discontent with senior 
high school, his boredom in class, and the efforts made by his counselor to persuade him not :o 
leave school. The audience soon realizes that Joe's dislike of school began long before v hon he had 
reading problems in fifth grade. The film shows how a typical community, through reme^-ial r^adih,^ 
pror ams, work experience programs, and other educational activities, ni?y tackle the drop .'>ut program. 

The 400 Blows (Motion Picture) Francois Truffaut, 1959, Released by Films du Carossc/SEDIF. 
94 Minutes, Dyali.scopc. Rental: JAN. 

Francois Truffaut 's first feat ure film. Jean-Pierre Leaud is a 1 2-year old boy who keeps getting into 
trouble at school ^nd at home uniil he is finally mstitutionalized. 
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The InvcMition of tlic Adolescent. (Motion Picture) National Film Board of Canada, 1968. 
28 minutes, .st)und, black and white, 16mm. Rental: MCG, NYU. 

Through a combination of live footage, paintings and graphics, viewers are shown the changes that 
have occurred over the last four centurtes in attitudes toward childhood and youth in western 
society. 

The Wav It Is (Motion Picture) Nnional Educational Television. Made bv Harold Maver 
Productions. Released by National Educational Television Film Service, 1967. 60 minutes, 
sound, black and white, 16mm. Rental: AIM, CAL, IND, NYU. 

Visualizes cont Uions in a ghetto school located in Brooklyn's Bedford Stuyvesant slums; three quarters 
of the students are Black, the rest, Puerto Rican. Focuses on a project of New York University to 
reach and teach seventh graders against great odds ranging from total indifference to contempt. 

Up the Down Staircase (Motion Picture) Park Place Production, 1967, Released by Warner 
Brothers. 105 minutes, sound, color, 16mm. Rental: AUD, BRA, WSA. 

Sandy Dennis, as a young, idealistic school teacher, gets turned around by a tough New York school. 

Webster's GrcwesRev^isited (Motion Picture) CBS News. Released by Carousel Films, 1967. 
53 minutes, sound, black and white, 16 mm. Rental: CAL, NYU. 

Six months after the shooting of 16 in Webster's Groves, on the night it was broadcast by CBS, the 
crew went back to the town to film the participants watching themselves and the school's and town's 
reaction to its portrait. The teenagers, open to the accuracy of their own portraits, feel that the first 
film has uncovered something real. Other people in the town, however, feel that they've been had. 

Wces.W.R., Nolnnly Can Teach Anyone Arn tliini;. New York: Tower, 1972, 

The first chapters make the point that education has not changed in 5,000 years. Because ''thinking is 
learning, learning is doing, ergo, thinking is doing," Wees argues that the teacher ought to be an innova- 
tor, nurturing the mind of the child, and the child ought to be a "doer, " not a passive receptacle. 

The Movement : The whats of alternative education lit"ratun' .ind media that contain theoretical 

consiclerations ot [progressive reform. 

•'Alternative Schools/' iMii Deha Ka[P[\in. ,S(H'cial Issue 'March 1973; 433 'tS5, 

The issue includes articles of analysis, criticism, and observation by Vernon Smith, Harry S. Broudy, 
Mortimer Smith, Mario Fantini, John Bremer, James Cass, and Robert D. Barr. Seventeen other 
authors present a sampling of school case histories and articles on teacher education. 

Barth, Kolaiul S. and Kathhone. Charh s 1 1.. A Uil>lio^ra[/li\ t)t Hdih acion, MasstU husetts 

A\dvisi)rN tt>r ()[H'n I'dueation and lAkiLatioi) 1 )eveh)[Miient (.'enter. 1^71. 

A current bibliography of 265 annotated entries in both written and visual media about open education. 
The emphasis is on British primary schools, A list of publishers and distributors is included. 



BrDWfi. (;cM>rgc I. human Tc.iching for Human Learning: An Introduction to Confluent 
Fducatioii. New York: Viking Press. 1971. 

B rown ts one of Esalen's leading spokesmen for the new learning. The book derives from the 
Ford-Eulen project in affective education and draws heavily on the experiences of the teacher- 
participants in the year's work. The book is loaded with examples of how some gifted teachers 

have done the job, and it is imj^essive reading. 

Crnrcr for New Sclu)ols. '\Strcni;thcMiim; Alternative High Schools" Harvard Educational 
Review. Spec lal Issue '•Alternative Schools" (August, 1972] 313 350. 

'The authors first present a case study of student involvement in decision-making at Chicago's 
Metro High School, emphasizing the influence of staff and student sub-groups, and the schoc^i 
program upon the development of the decision nuking process. They then trace patterns of 

development common to alternative schools, criticising the notion of 'organic growth* vrith which 
many alternative schools beqin. Finally, the authors propose a constructive, supportive role for 
research, evaluation, and feedback to strengthen alternative schools with a framework of shared 
analysis and decision-making." Harvard Educational Review. 

Educational Alternatives: Options in Public EcUication, A post -conference report prcscotcd 
hy the National Alfcrnative Schools Program, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

The report includes addresses by Dwight Allen, Tom Wolf. Dave White, Mario Fantini, and Robeit 
Barr. A Ust of resource people is also supplied. 

Education U.S.A. Special Report. Alternative Schools: Pioneering Districts Cry^atc Qptjuns 
tor Students. Arlini^ton. Viri^inia; National School Public Relations Associates. 1972. 

Differences between the public school alternative school movement and private free schools are 
examined. Sections on types of alternative schools, how to start one, finance it, and evaluate its 
program are featured in this report. An annotated four-page bibliography is included. 

f antini, Mario D.. Public Schools of Choice: A Plan for the Reform of American Education, 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 1973. 

In this first book exclusively on alternatives in education, Fantini argues that such alternatives would 
be most practical and :iuccessful within the public school system Beginning with the alternative 
v. hools plan in ?erkt?ley, he traces the nationwide rise of educational alternatives utilizing a number 
of original project proposals and reports 

• • Farewell to Sclu>ols?^^'^ tuiited by haniel U, Levine and Robert J. Havi^luirst. Worthini»ton, 

( )hiu: Charles A. Joius. 107 1, 

A collection of o^^^^y^ on the ro'c of formal educatio.i m contemporary society, divided into two part;*. 
Part one contains four es^vys by Everett Reimcr, Ivan lllich, Carl Berciter. and Paul Goodman Part 
two IS a response to their thinking by Philip W Jackson. John Ohliger, Mortimer Smith, Peter H 
WagschaJ Robert J Havighursi, Amiiai Eizioni. and Maxme Greene 



* FcithcrstiHic, J. Schools Where Children Learn. New York: Avon Books, 1972. 



Originally written as separate pieces forThe^Nej^ Republic, Featherstone's book begins by reviewinfl 
in detail the revolution in the primary schools of England. He sees the history ar J progress of these 
schools as a poifMM examfrfi of how education can uke toad In alttring an uaaatisfactory aodal 
order. Feather stone goes on to give a series of fleeting accounts of such things as Herbert Kohl's class 
in Hartom, pocttr/ etones and th# search for standards in New Zeatond, the street acMlemies in New 
York, and com.nunity schools in Boston. 

' • CWasxcr, William. Schools Without Failure. New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 

G lasser's explanation of how reality therapy can be apfriied to contemporary education. Children must 
be help«l to avoid two common, and closely related, kinds of faUure: the failure to love and the failure 

to achieve $e!f worth. 

Oraubard, AllcMi. Free rhc CJiildn n: Kadical Reform and the Free School Movcmcill. New 
York: Random Hou^-. 1973. 

I n the opening chapter. Graubard discusses the ''freedom theory" of free schools, its historical antece- 
cedents and pr*sent«d ay proponents. Later chapters are concerned with decribtng the fret Khooi 

movennent as it actually exists, differences and likenesses in various free sc^k)o1s, and how the current 

rapid growth of ;he free school movement affects education and society. 

Holt, jolm. Freedom atid I'jcyotid. New York: Delta Books, 1973. 

The first half of th') book considers the structure, uses, ami tensions of freedom. Th« later chapters 
are about reading, de-schooling, and the poor. 

IIIkIk Ivati. De Seh'K)iirii; Society. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

Illich. the founder of the Center of Interculiural Document.^tion, contends that schools are designed 
to maintain and reproduce the established order by exploiting knowledge as a commodity. 

lllicli. Ivati, et al. After De Schooling, What' Edited by Alan Cuirtner, ct al. New York: 
Harper Row. i 973. 

A ^ne% of ten essays first published in Social Policy by Ivan Illich. Herbert Gintis, Colin Greer, 
Sumner M. un, Judson Jerome, Arthur Pearl, Roy P. Fairfield, Maxine Greene, Neil Postman, 
and Ron ald ^to%s that discuss ramifications of IlUch's De-Sc ho oling Society 

Kt)/ol. Jotiathan. Frie Sehools. New York: Bantam Books, 1972. 

The au'hor s experiences with parents he came to know while teaching in Boston. Its premise is 
that a concerne<i communi;y can create an independent free school for its children. The major 
problem is qetiinq through the second six months when the publicity has died down and work is 
juikt damned hard. Kozol h^^ no u^e f^r the idiot jargon of ecstaiky and ]oy" or for rich kids who 
make potter/ and bread. He believes in a 'community of conscience/' and in down to-earth skills. 
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LyofK Harold C, Jr. Learning to Feel: Feeling to Learn. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
1971. 

An argumtnt for humanistic tducation that Lyon dtscribtt as a bit nd of cognitivt (ht^) Itamtng 
md afftethPt (Mkiq) Imminq tt is alio i ftry pmmal bookp tht work of an tnthuilast whost 
^^oyi9t to himanim b«9in at Wtsi Mnt and continutd through Emhn, Dwight AHtn's Univtnfty 
of MaaachuwitSp md th« Unitad Statts Omot of Education. 

• • Martin. James H. and Harrison. Charles H., Free to Learn: Unlocking and Ungrading 

American Education. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

The authors suggest tht txcision of a numbtr of taktn for^antads in conttmporary schools: 
K I2 gradas, guidanct and testing, physical tducation and health, flne and industrial arts, the 
library, vocational education. All but the first of these wnu!d survive, albeiiin new forms as new 

institutions. 

Open Classroom Reader. Edited by Charles E. Silberman. New York: Random House, 1973. 

A comprehensive selection of material arranged judiciously in four parts. Part one describes existing 
American open cUssroonu and English infant schools. Part two describes the reasons and principles of 

open classroom education. Parts three and four delineate the teacher's role in the open classroom, 
what can be taught, and how it can be done 

Parsons, Tini. "The Cloriirnunit v School Movement.'* Comniunitv Issues (December 1970), 
3 79. 

In six closely written chapters, Parsons identifies several types of schools and school districts in the 
community school movement. He points out that community schools are not a^ unstructured as n\any 

free schools, although the majority use an open classroom approach. His study is based on field work 
in thirty community schools coast-to-coast, including schools in Wisc^onsin, Ohio, Texas, Arkansas, 
Arizona and Colorado 

• Postman, Neil and Weingartner, Charles. Teaehing as a Subversive Activity. New York: Deli, 

1971. 

One of the earliest books heralding the "New Education" and damning the establishment. It talks 
about language, meaning, relevance, and the inquiry method. 

PostriKin. Neil and WcMnL;«irtnLT. ('h.irles. The Scliool Book. New York: Dclacorte Press, 1973. 

The authors discuss the school reform movement and some of the issues confronting public education. 
They articulate the many objections parents have to the public schools their children must attend. 
The book concludes with a list of issues, definitions, and criiics concerned with the American public 
school system. 



Rrim<*f. Evffftf, Srhfwl w Deiid' Afteffiatfvei m Fctiif?«mn. Nfw York? Anehof Bewks, 1972. 



R eimer has no use for school. He is even less comfortable with a society that he sees racing headfirst 
toward a lifeless and a niad finale. Reimer feels that children are being molded by schools to accept 
their society, rather than being educated to create a new one. He has revolutionary ideas for networks 
of learning that could exist outside schools. The networks appear to bo both financially viable and 
educationally sound. He urgn the rMder toward new definiUons ot education. 

Renficld, Richard, If Teachers Were Free. New York: Delta Books. 1971. 

Teachers must be allowed to let pupils out of their curricular cage and, thus, let ea.h individual learn 
according to needs and circumstances. Dr. Renfield explains his plan by imagining th.^ town of 
Potseloo, a suburb of the City of Letlit. Potseloo inaugurates free teaching and teeming. It hokls to 
educational objectives, but dispenses with grades and arbitrary judgments. In the latter part of this 
short book, Renfield argues that the same ideas can imi^ove urban education, although he admits 
Black kids need much more than better schools to free them. 

Walker. Penelope. PuUlie Alternative Seliools: A Look at llic Options. Report prepared for 
the National Alternative Schools Program, Univers'ty of Massachusetts. Amherst, Massa- 
cfniictts: June 1973. 

Fourteen public alternative schools are surveyed to illustrate th« point that alternative schools are as 

varied as the communities that create them. 

In div i dual Seho ols mul Pro^^ranys: I'lie wliens and wlieres of Alternative Education - reconstruc- 
tionisr literature arul inetlia tliat taeilir.ite and en.ible transforniatii)ri to occur .ind provide 
examples of that change in demonstrated alternatives. 

A Chance at the Beginning, (Motion Picture) WNFTT, 1064. 29 minutes sound, black and 
white, U)rtim. With discussion guide. Rent;!! NYU. 

Demonstrates that pre school training, particularly for children from educationally limited environ- 
ments, provider a sound fcundation for the development of each child's poteniial throughout the 
school year. Filmed in a Harlem school where an experiment in pre school training is being conducted 
by the Institute for Development Studies of the New York University Department of Psychiatry in 
conjunction with the New York City Department of Education. Dr. Marton Deutsch leads a discussion 
with teachers being trained 

hettellieiin. Bruno. C!hiltlren nt rlie Drrani. New York* Avon Piooks. 1^)71. 

There's been plenty of criticism of Beiielheim and of this book, which he calls "a very personal, 
impressionistic report" primarily based on his study of one kibbutz in Israel. Many of the problems 
of communal relationships and communil education are brought into sharp focus. 

• Uull. Kuhard. .SunuHerlnll. U.S.A. New York: Pe!K|uin hooks, 1971. 

A ffxrus on ten leading U S schools in the mode of A S Neill's Summerhill School in England The 
book contains a generous number of pictures, and staff and student quotes. Matters such as the 
school as a community, self government, parental roles, and most importantly, how an experimental 
education affects life outside school are discussed at length. 
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Dcnnison. (icorgc. Lives of Children. New York: Random House, 1970. 



Dennison, four other teachers, and twenty three students - Black, White, Puerto Rican • all from 
low incoiM families, many with severe iearninf and behavior problems • supply the material for 

this description of First Street School in New York City during 1964 65. The school is shown as 
a place where hum^n relationships are the core of the learning process . 

r.-li/abcth (learners Streec School. Starting Your Own High Scliool. New York; Random 
House, 1972. 

The students and staff who conceived and nursed an alternative high school tell the story of their 
baby. Opinions vary about the meaning of their schools first year, or how :hi place is to be valued, 

but these are the realities of a mostly White, mostly middle-class, urban situation. 

Ir side Out Saving Our Upper Urb.in Schools (Motion Picture) Jack Robertson, 1970. 
56 minutes, soiuui. color, Uimm. Rental: NYU. 

This tilm contrasts the appalling education provided in ghetto schools in New York with the Parkway 
Program's experimental school in PhibKlelphia. 

Ncill. A.S.. Neilh Neiil, Orani;e Wcl. Ar» Autobiograpliv. New York: Hart, 1972. 

With much wit and affection, the famous headmaster of Sumn^erhill School traces his life and the 
influences which helped him found the school and keep it going. He expounds on his radical ideas 
on education, sex, politics, psychology, and discusses the future ot Summerhill. The volume also 
contains an interesting album of photographs, an appendix of Neill's iv«tters to newspapers, and 
passages from a Dominie's Log that reveal his educational concepts date from as early as 191 5. 

O'C.Driuan. Ned. Storetront: A C'onunurnty ofChildrerj on 129th Street and Madison 
Avenue. New York: Harper t\ Row, '970. 

O'Gorman establishes a storefront ^tudy and daycare center in the "city of the dispossessed" and 
stocks it with hi» aunt's oriental rugs and Chippendale chairs. 

Skiitch. MarL:.irct .md Hjnilin. Wilfrid. i\, Vn Start a School. New York: Brown Oonipanv, 

1972. 

S kutch and Hamlin know too much about the diversity of kids and their needs to author a how-to-do 
book about starting a school. Theirs is a complete how-we-did-it-book concerning the Early Learning 
Center, a pre school in Stamford. Connecticut. Anecdotes about the school are combined with an 

oducation.il theory that has sfuqgled with the dualisms of work and play, order and freedom, archi^ 
tecture and nature There are pragmatic clues about how to begin and what to look for beyond the 

bo(jinnin':js 
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*^imnurhill (Miition Picture) National Film Board of Canada, 1967^ 28 minutes, sound, 
<Jor, U)tu!it. Rental: MC(f. 

A visit to a ichool without fixed rults, whwt no on« ftudlti txotpt is ht wiihti, upd wh«rt tich 
student is his own iMsttr. A cotdu€atioful EngUsh boarding school, Summtrhill was f<>undfd by 
A S. N«UI forty fivt yMn ago. In the fUm, h# mpUini hit objectives. His methods can be »en in 
the activities of the children at work and at pUy. "School, he says, should put preparation for 
life ahead of Ieamin9/' 

W'lijt *rlie\ W.iiit to ProiliK'o, Not Wliat Wo Want to Bccoiiio '^Motion Picture) Canaatin 
Broadeastini^ Corporation. 56 minutes, sound, black and white, 16rnm. Rental: EDC, 

A film in two parts: part on.'' criticizes contemporary schools and part twc expiorf^s three radical 
alternatives, including Everdale Place and Summerhill. Lots of interviews with students alternate 

with some interviews with teachers aware of the dangers of regime station. The students are lively, 
as always, full of horror stories about previous schools • stories that are clearJy not fiction. 

P» av:t;e;d (iui c ^ s: Tfu' l-ows of Alteru.itivc Kdiicattoti experMnenlal literature media that 
portray varieties of alternative methods a!id techniques in education. 

Alternative Schools: A Prncticnl Manual. Center for l aw and Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, (^amhridpc, Massacl.useas: January 1972. 

A II the legal requirements, problems and options that one ought to know when starting a school 
Massachusetts. Despite the variance tn law from state to state, this manual provides the reader with 
a sense of what questions ought to be ssk^Kl when dealing with lawyers and government anywher^^. 

Bennett, Hall. No More Public Schools. Berkeley, California; Bookworks, 1972 . 

A simple, basic, down to-earth, how to do it book. How to take your child out of public school, and 
how to set up different types and sizes of alternative schools (including the uthmate alternative 
non school). 

4() Projects bv (Iroiips of Kids. New York: Natiimal Commission on Resources for Youth, 

Marv Conway Kohler. Director of the Commission, writci that the forty projects in this book, "suggest 
^ome of the ways to provide teenagers with learning e>'.;:<: lences that meet their own p^irticular needs 
and, M the same time, offer a genuine and necessary service to the community a visi. le work product '* 
The projects are each presented in proposal format with a statement of purpose, benefits, possible 
sponsors, etc Each model is illustrated with a description of an actual project. 



Grceitway* Robert and Raiberry iAasbm y Bnenmui How to Start Your Own School 

and Make •) Book. Berkeley, Ciliforni^: Freestone, 1970. 



An old standard of the alternative school movement. This book is a colkct^on of writings, drawings, 
photograp^^'j. and diagrams 'vhich might help in starting a school. 

• Holt John. What l>o I Do Monday? New York: r>clta Books. 1970. 

A how*to*do book on the practical aspects of taachinf that includas "laam by doin^'' and ''touch by 

trying' exercises 3 teacher can use to release a child's self respect. 

KohL Herbert R. i he Open CLissrooin. New York: Random House, 1970. 

The book is a practical guide to creating an environment of constructive classroom freedom. Koht 
proposes a way of beginning the year, how to plan lessons, what to do about discipline and admini- 
stration. 

Kolil, HcrluTt II.. Math. Writini^. Jiui (lanu's in the Open ChissroonK New York: The Now 
York Review. 1974. 

In Part 1 Kohl discusses techniques to encourage creative writing in the elementary classroom and 
presents exampks of stiMlent work that resulted from such ttchniqim. Also ii^luded is a sectton 

on oral storytelling. Part 11 deals with the creation adaptation and utilization of games most of which 
can be used to teach math in the classroom. Both Part 1 and Part II are followed by annotated 
bibliographies of related books and maierials. Although Kohl utilized the techniques he scusses 
in open classrooms most would be useful ir conventional environments. 

• Postman. Neil .uui Wc1^^artner. Charles. The Soft Revolution: A Student .andbook for 
Tur^in^ Schools Around. New York: Dcll, 1973. 

A handbook a^med at students from fifteen to twenty. five who want to do something about their 
plight other than bemoan it or blow up the school. 

Rationale, Readings J<es()urces. Report prepared for the National Alternative Schools Program, 
l^mvcrsity of Massachusetts. Amherst. Massachusetts. 

A resource handbook for public alternative school programs The brief int oduction is followed by a 

directory of public alternative schools in New England, a directory of alternative school resource 
centeis and mfornrwtion clearmg houses, and an annotated bibliography of useful publications 

St hr.uik. JefUTv. rrjclimi; Huinar^ Beings: One Huntlret! One Subversive Aetuilies tor the 
(^assrooiri. Boston: Beacon Press, P>7.^ 

laterally hundreds of recommended games, exercises, books, and films having to do /ith the human 
"self" and recommended by Schrank There are major section:^ on sense education, hidden assumptions, 
violence, drugs, and death 



Thcroux, John, Financing Public Alternative S..hooU. Rcfrort prepared for the National 

Alternative .Vcliools Proijrain, University of M.issac!hisctts, Anilicrst, Massachusetts. 

Th« rflporl is short, only fif t««n p^h ^nd is a GonvMi«nt ch«cklift of alttmativt schools fiscal 

planning. 

IN?f4odic ajs a nd Clcar:ng hottscs! 

Alternatives for F.du'. .ition Newsletter. PublisiM'd by Steve and Tliea Clark, Box 1028, San 
Pedro. California 90733. 12 issues a year, subscription rate for parents, students, alterna- 
tive scluiols SS.iM); libraries, tnitttutions« colleges, $10.00; outside U.S.A. tl2.00. 

A ntwsbtitr gtntrally oritnttd to California's frM and alttmaiivt schools, but with othar faaturts. 

hik; Roek Caiuly Mountain. Piihlished by I^)rtola Institute. 1 15 Merrill Street. Menio Park, 
Califcunia, 

A laarning-to-learn cataloq of ideas and methods. It is now out of print; however, back iijues may 
be ordered from Dell Publications, New York. 

(^liaiiiZini; Schools: An Occasional Newsletter on Alternative Public Schoo's. Published by 
the r.(luc«iti(Mial Alternatives l^roject. Indian.i University. Ulooniini;ton, Indiana 47401, 
in cooperation with the National (ionsorliuni tor Options in I^lDlic Education. 4 or more 
issues a \ear, subscription rate S3 ()(). 

A newsletter directed to fill an information gap for alternative schools within the system. 

[)eScho()l Prnners. Piiblislied b\ Zepluros riliicition r.xcli.iiu^e. 120 1 Stan\an Street. San 
I raiK isco. (!.ihlurnia 17. Cost pe r issue varies. 

Individual publications designed as teachers' lesson plans for use in presenting various concepts and 
exercises, e g., useful and new reading and writing examples: how does the imagination work; what 
IS vi lence and what are its forms; games, body movements, and so forth. 

l-Alwentrie. I'ubhshed b\ the United States Nati'>{ial Student Association. 211?^ "S" Street, 
N AK . Koorn . \\ .ishtnutoii. \)X\ 2n()ns, hudvidual suhseription price Inr S issties is 
S5,00: institutions. H issues lor SH.OO. 

Each issue contains a section on movement activities and a resource directory. Book reviews and notes 
on current events are mcluded along with feature articles on alternative forms of education. 

e.r.c, news. Publislieil b\ [•.duiation f{\pluration (V-iiter, 3104 lArh Avcnni\S,. MiniUMpolis, 
Mnwu s. >t.i ^ S4n . 1 kmu s .i \ car, suhst ri |U inn [^'^i^ e '^5.00 nu hides uai trrU |( )UI nal , 

E E C IS a clearinghouse for informatir;n on alternative education. Its monthly newsletter is generally 
concerned with local Twin Cities' newi and reviews of current publications. It is supplemenr^d by 
the center s quarterly journal. 
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!nc!tvfc!u.if f.carnfng Lctrcf. Published by T.f.L.L., 67 East Shore Road, Huntington, 
New Yurk. 1 1743. 18 iwues a year, subscription price 140.00. 

Ntmlttttr format in tight pages with short articlts on schools, resources, and workshops concerned 
with mdividiuiliwd vistruction metlMNlf , flexible Khedulinf , ecoouniabibty, and other topics 

Innovative Educ aiion N ew»leHi'r> Published by Innovative Education Coalitbn, 1130 N. 

Rampart Srrctt, New Orleans, Louisiana 701 16. 1 2 issues a year, free. 

A forum for New Orleans a.ea workers seeking constructive changes in education. Includes local 
news and general features on educational reform and alternatives. 

Learning: The Magazine for Creative Teaching. Pubhshed by Education Today Company, 
530 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 94301. 9 issues a year, subscription price 
SI 0.00. 

A magaiine with feature articles by professionals and lay pitsons alike. Article: range from teachers' 
union activities to English infant schools. The magazine's general readership is not linuted to teachers 
in alternative education, and reader suggestions on specific classroom projects and techniques reflect 
this diversity of interest. 

New SchooU Exchange Newsletter. Published by New Schools Exchange, Box 820, St. Paris, 

Ohio 43072. 20 issues a your, subscription price $10.00. 

Provides national bulletin board for teachers, students and schools to enable them to find each other. 
Occasional book excerpts and other items. 

No More Teachers Oirty Looks. Published by R iv Area Radical Teachers' Organizing Cottcctive 
fBARTOC), .^88 Sanchez, San Prancisco, California 941 14. Individual subscription price 
$3.00 for 4 issues: libraries and institutions, $6.00 for 4 issues. 

A national magazine fcr teachers published by a group of teaclicrs, ex-teachers, and prospective 
teachers. Recent issues have included articles on teaching controversial material, the politics of 
guilt and resource materials and approaches for such traditional subjects as U.S. history, reading, 
and writing. 



FILM DISTRIBUTORS 



AsscHTiacMin instructions i Materials 

Crowd! Colltcr-Macinillan 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

(212) 935 7854 

Audio Film ('cmuct 
34 MacQucstcn Parkway S. 
Ml. Vernon, New York 10550 
(914) 664 5051 

Brandon Films 

34 MacQucstcn Parkvvav S. 
Mt, VcrnoiK Ncv; York 10550 
f014) 664 5031 

University of California 
E?ctcnsion Media Center 
2223 Fulton Street 
Ikrkelcv, California 94720 
(415) 642-0460 

Columbia Cincmathcijuc 
7 1 1 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 751 7529 

LdutatKwi Dcvt lofnnv'nt (it rutT 
f ilm Library 
55 Chapt I Street 
Newton, Massachusetts 

Films. Lk . 

35 0] (>ieens liouk vard 

I (Mij; Islaiui ('u\ . Nlv^ York I I I 0 I 

L'niversitv of Illinois 

Visual Aids Service 

|)ivision ot University Lxtension 

7u \ Sn. Sixth Street 

( 'h.nnjv.'jii. Illinois MS^n 



Indiana University 
Audio-Vtfual Center 
Bloomif^on, Indiana 4740S 
(812) 332-0211 

Janus Films 

745 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

(212) 7537100 

MeCraw-Hill Tcxtfilms 

Princeton Road 

Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 
(609) 448-1700 

Mass Media Ministries 
2116 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301) 727-3270 

New York University Film Library 
26 Washington Plate 
New York, New York 10003 
(212) 777-2000 

OSTI 

264 Third Street 

C'ambridi^e. Massachusetts 02140 

Warner Brothers 
Non-Theatrical Division 
4000 Warner Boulevard 

Burhank. California 91503 
' 21 3) 843 6000 

Zif^porali Films 

54 Lewis Wharf 

Boston. Massachusetts 021 10 

!617i 742-66KO 



ERIC 



